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Public vs. Private News 
How Should the World Learn 


about America? 
* 


Mr. Leicu: We have been reading in the newspapers that the ' 
State Department’s program for peacetime information to other 
countries has hit a snag. The Associated Press, followed by the 
United Press, has refused any longer to furnish its news services 
to the government. The State Department—and, before it, the 
Office of War Information and the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs—have depended upon these services for preparing their 
overseas news broadcasts. The State Department is protesting 
vigorously at the refusal of the services to furnish their news 
coverage. They argue that this denial is interfering with the free 
flow of information to other countries and that it affects the 
prospects for understanding and peace. 
You are in an especially advantageous position, Ethridge, as 
the publisher of two papers which are members of the AP, to 
discuss this subject. You also recently returned from countries 
in which the State Department news is being received, and you 
_know the probable effect of this action. What is all the shooting 
about? 


Mr. Eruripce: The immediate situation is that the Associ- 
ated Press and the United Press have, within the last two 
months, withdrawn from the State Department the news which 
formerly they serviced to the State Department and which was 

broadcast all over the world. The AP and the UP withdrew 
-precipitantly and mistakenly, I think, in that there is before: 
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Congress next week a bill in the House for appropriating money _ 
to continue the world-wide information in the State Depart- | 
ment. It comes to a head next week, so far as the State Depart- | 
ment is concerned, and it seems to me that the least the AP and | 
the UP could have done would have been to hold up until that | 
action had been taken by Congress. | 


Mr. Leicu: Forrest, you also are a member of a newspaper 
which is a part of the Associated Press ownership. You have. 
recently returned from a trip around the world, as a member of 
the Committee of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
and you have seen what is happening in other countries in regard | 
to American news. The Associated Press and the United Press 
must have some reasons for refusing their services to the State 
Department. I wonder what they are. 


Mr. Forrest: I can see some reason for their withdrawing | 
from the State Department. One reason is that they feel that | 
the State Department takes their news—the news which they 
collect individually—and reprocesses it into a State Department 
or a government report, sending it out over the world as some- 
thing coming from the government. They feel that they do not 
want any connection with government, and I can see that point jf 
of view. | 

What I would like to see, however, is the State Department |f 
get, either by paying for it or not, the news of the Associated |f 
Press and the United Press which would be sent out to areas 
where the United Press and Associated Press cannot operate lf 
abroad. There are barren areas all over the world where no 
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American news is going. I would like to see the Associated Press 
and the United Press news given to the State Department on the 
agreement that the State Department will send it out without 
reprocessing it and that it will identify it as to its source by 
pounding in that it is news gathered by independent agencies and 
sent out to these barren areas. That, I think, would be very 
profitable. There are two points of view on this question. There 
is the short-haul point of view; and there is a long-haul point of 
view, about which I would like to talk later, if I may. 


Mr. Leicu: Let us keep on this immediate problem for a 
minute. There is a good reason, of course, for the continuance of 
this short-wave broadcasting, because it was built up during the 
war and because it served many areas of the world which had 
never received adequate news about the United States. Those 
areas have come to depend upon this. The withdrawal of news 
from the United States at this time thus would probably be 
interpreted quite unfavorably in other countries. 

What has the situation been regarding the receipt of American 
news in the Balkans, Ethridge? 


Mr. Eruripce: In the Balkans, for instance, the news service 
not only was inadequate but has been violently distorted so far 
as the American position in the world has been concerned. There 
have been some twelve years of the most vicious Hitler propa- 
ganda in that direction and, earlier, a great many more years 
than that of Mussolini propaganda. The result has been that to 


the people in that part of the world we are simply a capitalistic 


nation, oppressing the people at home and the small peoples of 


= 
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the world and trying to hold on to what we have. I am sorry to 
say that that sort of propaganda still is being carried on by the 
governments in eastern Europe, and the picture which the peo- 


ple have of the United States is a completely distorted one. 


I do not say that we should answer it by counterpropaganda 


ke? ] 


in the sense of political ideology. The most effective propaganda | 
seems to me to be a straight reflection of American life. There is 
no more potent or no more objective way of doing it than through | 
beaming news about what is happening in the United States to 
those sections of the world. 


Mr. Letcu: Do they actually get it now? How do they like | 
it now? 


Mr. Erurivce: They get it. And I have had them, from 
palace to peasant, tell me about it. One peasant even claimed 
that the American government was not putting the news on at | 
the time he wanted it. They believe this news. They believe it 
beyond any other news in the world. 

It is not necessary, for instance, to say that Reuters slants its 
news; but England has material interests in that part of the 
world, whereas the people realize that we have no strategic inter- 
est. They thus believe the American news because, first, they 
have faith in the American government and, second, because] 
they know that we do not have strategic interests by which news 
should be measured. : 


Mr. Forrest: I can agree with you on the great need for} 
American news and information about America the world | 
around. There is a tremendous hunger for it all over the world.|f 
We have had our soldiers scattered over the globe. We have car. 
ried on broadcasts through the OWI during the war; and that# 
was legitimate war propaganda. My only point is that I do notif 
want to see, in the long run, the American government in the 
news business, because what I call “‘spot news” is vibrant, living 
news, alive today and stale tomorrow. I do not want to see spoti 
news in the hands of government. 

The very powerful press associations, where they can function,} 
should function in sending this news into areas all over the 
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world. There are spots in the world, however, which I call the 
“barren” areas (like the Balkans), where this cannot be done. It 
strikes me that it is the function of government, and a very im- 
portant one, to fill that gap in the interim. When the press as- 
sociations can get in there and do an adequate job, the govern- 
ment ought to get out. 

I want to see the government out of the news business in the 
long run. I do not think that it is a good or healthy thing, be- 
cause news disseminated by government will be regarded as 
propaganda, whether it is or not. 


Mr. Eruripce: I do not mind seeing the government out of 
the news business. In fact, I do not want to see it in the news 
business. But I think that the action of the Associated Press 
and the United Press is unfortunate in denying to the govern- 
ment news which at the moment is essential. Unless we consider 
that the end of the war was also the winning of the peace and 
unless we consider that we really fulfilled our whole mission in 

the world when we whipped the Japs and the Germans, we must 
go on with this information about the American government 
and American foreign policy and about the way Americans live. 
It seems to me that the present position of the AP and the UP 
lends itself more readily to the necessity for the government’s 
establishing its own news service than any other action of which 
_ I can conceive. 

What I would like to see, as a member of the Associated 
Press, representing two newspapers, is for the Associated Press 
~ to make available to the government its full news service, with- 
out any charge, and to furnish the men in Washington to 
_ process the news. The State Department is agreeable to that 


_ proposition, I am sure. 


__ Mr. Forrest: If news can be handled independent of govern- 
~ ment, I would agree. I think that we are talking about news now. 
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There are two different things—news and information services. | 
The State Department has an information program which is | 


admirable and absolutely necessary. It sends abroad full texts of 
speeches, scientific information, even educational films, and 
translations of certain things. These ought to go on, and this 
program ought to be encouraged." 

In this connection I want just to read a couple of lines from a 
letter which recently came from Norway about this information 


service and what is going on in Norway. It says: “Here in Nor- 


way, for instance, there is a Russian-Norwegian association to 
promote cultural relations between Norway and the Soviet 
Union. It has branches in all the larger places in Norway. It 
works in close collaboration with the Soviet Embassy and Soviet 
press attache. Every member of the Norwegian Communist 
party is an active worker for and promoter of this organization.” 


That is not a question of news; that is a question of cultural 


information about the Soviet Union and the like. 

My only point is, as I say, in regard to the thing which I call 
living, vibrant news. Day by day, I would rather see it handled 
by independent agencies than by government. 


Mr. Leicu: You are broadening the problem to consider the 
State Department’s whole information program. We ought for a 
minute to review what that is. As we all know, the government 


* Assistant Secretary of State William Benton, in an address on January 3, 
1946, outlined various aspects of the State Department’s program. He said, in 
part: 

“... If there were time enough, we Americans could wait for misunder- 
standings to straighten themselves out. Actions do speak louder than words. 
But actions also speak through words, as this group well knows, and the words 
must be clearly and widely understood. Thus, to present ‘a full and fair picture 
of American life’ we shall have to explain our actions all over the world. We can- 
not rely on others to explain them for us. We must keep that explanation fresh 
and timely, a continuous complement to our diplomatic and political action. 

“The State Department does not intend to engage in so-called propaganda. 
We shall profit most by portraying ourselves frankly, the bad with the good. 
Our democracy is far from perfect. The United States has its own problems of 
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had a huge program during the war with the Office of War In- 
formation, the Office of Inter-American Affairs, and the State 
Department, too. That was dumped into the State Department’s 
lap, and now the State Department has come up with an eight- 
point program which is at the present time before Congress both 
for authorization and for appropriations. 

The State Department, as I understand it, has said that it 
wants a program which will not compete with private agencies. 
It wants a program which will facilitate or fill the gaps. There 
certainly are many features in the State Department’s program 
with which everyone agrees—such things as exchange of visitors 
and libraries and exhibits and film strips. There are other matters 
which may seem to compete with the private or commercial 
news agencies or the motion-picture people, as the case may be. 
That is the area which we want to define. 


poverty and maladjustment. We have much to learn ourselves—as we have 
much to teach. __ 

“Who is going to carry out the proposed program? We in the State Depart- 
ment know that private interests are eager to do more than they have ever done. 
They are seeking world markets. The total volume of their efforts represented 
by news carried by the commercial wire services, by foreign editions of maga- 
zines and books, by movies, tourists, and commercial contacts will amount to 
vastly more than the government’s contribution. The government’s job will be 
merely to fill the gaps—though the gaps are important and often crucial. 

“For example, there are many places of considerable diplomatic importance— 
you can often call them the hot spots or tinder-boxes of the world—which do not 
have any American wire services. AP, UP, and INS just don’t get in. Further, 
newspapers abroad often operate under principles which seem strange tous..... 

“The permanent peacetime program will operate, in the early stages at least, 
along nine channels of action. I shall merely list these for your attention—as a 
summary of preceding remarks. The more colorful details will be filled in by the 
gentlemen of the panel who can draw upon their personal experiences to answer 
your queries. 

“First there is the exchange of persons program—the students, professors, 
and distinguished visitors, who will be brought to this country and sent abroad 
in increasing numbers. In 1946 some 10,000 foreign students will be studying in 
the United States; we expect at least 20,000 in 1947. Most of these are here on 
their own, financing themselves. paieit 

“Second, the maintenance and servicing of American libraries of information 
in 60 countries abroad. Elmer Davis told me that nothing during the war so 
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The AP’s action, which was based upon a short-time program 
of the State Department to carry on until Congress decides what 
to do with the short wave, is a part of this problem. Can the 
State Department carry on a program which does fill gaps and 
which does not compete? You have said that background infor- 
mation does not compete. The motion-picture people, I think, 
are agreed that the documentary films and newsreels do not com- 


pete, but, when we come to short-wave broadcasts, we have to | 


decide whether the news programs on those short-wave broad- 
casts, in a permanent sense, are going to compete with the com- 
mercial agencies. 


Mr. Eruripce: I would like to give you an illustration of 
that. There is no possibility of competition between the UP and 
the AP and the State Department in the Balkan countries, for 


instance. When we sent a note to Tito, recognizing the govern- 


strongly warranted continuing support as these libraries. Long lines of eager 
people seek news of America, each day and every day, from the documents and 
books in these libraries connected with our missions throughout the world. 

“Third, a daily wireless bulletin to carry to our diplomatic missions the full 
texts, or textual excerpts, of important official announcements. This bulletin 
keeps our diplomatic officers informed of events at home. 

“Fourth, a documentary service to supply our missions, by mail, with back- 
ground material, biographical sketches, and information about life in America, 
together with a limited service of still photographs from Government sources. 

“Fifth, photo-exhibits, displays, and filmstrips for noncommercial use in 
foreign countries. Our filmstrips today are being shown to 12,000,000 Chinese 
school children monthly. : 

“Sixth, the continuation of the bi-monthly illustrated magazine America, in 
the Russian language for distribution in Russia, where private foreign magazines 
are barred. 

“Seventh, acquiring, adapting, and scoring in foreign languages a continuing 
series of newsreels and documentary films about the United States, for noncom- 
mercial showing to foreign audiences. These are today being shown to 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 people monthly in Latin America. 

“Eighth, the on-the-spot work of small staffs in our missions in sixty-two 
countries, which will provide the tact, judgment, and human warmth which 
alone can make our program effective. 

“Ninth, and last, the operation, in 1947 at least, of short-wave broadcasting 
covering virtually the whole world.” 
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ment of Yugoslavia, we coupled with it a section giving a severe 
lecture and some stipulations to that government. The Yugoslav 
papers, completely government controlled, printed the recogni- 
tion part of our note and omitted entirely what the United States 
government said about Tito’s government. Only by voice broad- 
cast, crossing lines, can that sort of information be given to the 
people of a country. I think that the same thing is true in 
Rumania. We are about to recognize the Rumanian government. 
We have made certain stipulations. According to the informa- 
tion which I have, the stipulations have not been published in 
Rumania, but the people in Rumania who hear our short-wave 
broadcasts are conscious that the American government has ful- 
filled its agreement at Moscow and has not just turned their 
backs on the people of Rumania. 


Mr. Leicu: We have talked a lot about world freedom of in- 
formation, and I believe that the press associations and the 
State Department and everybody want to break down the 
barriers. The fact is, however, that in many places in the world, 
like the Balkans, there are barriers of all kinds to the free flow of 
information from. the United States into those countries. 

Can we not say that voice broadcasting has a unique feature? 
It jumps over boundary lines and does get’news straight from 
the United States into the ears of those people who can get 
access to short-wave receivers. If that is so, is it not a pretty im- 
portant part of any world information program? 


Mr. Forrest: Absolutely, it is a very important part. If 
the Congress cannot understand that, it is lacking in under- 
standing of the whole problem. . 

What you are talking about is what I define as “barren” 
areas. The moment a barren area is opened up—for instance, as 


‘soon as the totalitarian government in Yugoslavia gets a change 


of heart (or gets religion, so to speak) and permits correspondents 
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from any country to go in to work and to write freely about what 
is going on there—as soon as the press agencies, the UP, AP, 
INS, and all the rest, can go into a country to report the news 
and to bring in the news, then I would say that the government 
ought to get out. In the meantime, the government ought to go 
by its own means, and that is by a short-wave or voice broadcast. 

I am all for that for those barren areas. There are other parts 
of the world where papers cannot afford to pay for an inde- 
pendent service. It seems to me that the government has a func- 
tion there, too. 


I want to get back to the long-range view, for I have been | 
talking about the short-range view now. In the long run, I think, 
independent news is more powerful, will be more thoroughly be- 
lieved, and will get further in the world than news which is 
tagged as government-processed news. 


Mr. Eruripce: I would not disagree with the idea of govern- 
ment-processed news. It is going to help some for us to have cor- | 
respondents in countries which are now closed down. It is going 
to help a great deal not to have censorship out of those countries. 

What actually happens there is that the American public will 
be more enlightened about what is going on there, but the people 
in those areas do not read American newspapers. We have to get | 
to them, and the way to get to them is by short-wave broad- 
casting. : 

The very fact that the AP—I speak as an AP member—is an 
objective news source which is trusted by newspapers in the 
United States, and that, by the same token, the American goy-_ 
ernment’s broadcasts of news are trusted in those other countries, _ 
it seems to me that the responsibility is all the greater on the 
private organizations to furnish news to the State Department. 


Mr. Letcu: I have the feeling that we have a little difficulty 
about short-time and long-time points of view. We seem agreed 
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that, for this interim period, the State Department should get 
news from the the press associations to carry on until Congress de- 
cides what to do. But when you talk about barren areas, Forrest, 
I think of the fact that someone has told me that not more than 
one out of three or one out of four of the people in this world can 
read more than a few sentences of their own dialect. We cannot 
promote literacy in a short-range program. It takes generations to 
promote it, and one of the advantages of news broadcast by radio 
is that it brings to people, especially in those areas which press 
associations do not reach, the news of the day as well as other ° 
information. In other words, I cannot see how radio voice broad- 
casting, which is at the present time a government activity not 
only here but elsewhere, is going to be replaced. It looks to me 
like a necessary long-range program. 


Mr. Forrest: There are, however, undoubtedly newspapers 
in these areas about which you are talking which are printed in 
the language of the people of that area. While a great many of 
them may not be able to read, I think that you will find that the 
information will get about through newspapers, or through radio 
broadcasting in their own country, if there is objective news. 

It seems to me that we have a big job and a long, long job to 
educate the world to read and listen and to know something 
about what is going on abroad. It involves the whole question of 
international understanding. That is going to take a long time. 

We are working on that now by trying to get a free flow of news 
all over the world. I make only the point that news sent by a 
-government—or processed, or written, or re-written by a govern- 
ment—is suspect of having something between the lines, of 
grinding an ax politically, or something of the sort. I am trying 
to interpret the foreign mind on that. I do not think that we get 
the idea here quite so clearly as we find it abroad. 


Mr. Letcu: Do the people in the countries which you visited, 
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Ethridge, have this feeling of suspecting government news? 


< 


Mr. Eruripce: I found the greatest faith in American news. 
Again, I say that that is probably because we have no strategic 


interests, for one thing, and again because they do have faith in | 
the United States. The withdrawal of American news from those | 


barren areas about which Forrest talks (and they will continue 
to be barren so far as we are concerned unless we give a reflec- 


tion of what is the truth in our own way of living) would create | 


the greatest consternation, I think. 


If the AP and the UP furnished news to the State Depart- | 


ment, under the proposition which the State Department is per- 
fectly willing to accept—that is, the attribution of news to the 
source—then it certainly could not be considered as propaganda, 
inside the United States or outside the United States, unless we 
conceive the AP and the UP to be propaganda organizations. 


Mr. Forrest: Let me make the point that in the past, in 
Europe, for example, news associations have gotten together into 
cartels and have sewed up the news. For instance, there were 
Wolff of Germany, Havas of France, and Reuters of Great 
Britain, back in the old days, that controlled the news. They fed 
their news to the Associated Press in this country, so that the 
American people were dependent upon a cartelized news for what 
was going on in the rest of the world. The Associated Press, of 
course, distributed only that news. That has all been changed, 


and the news associations now have become independent organ- | 


izations. Reuters has broken away from government. Wolff 
passed out with the war; DNB, its successor, also passed. out 
with World War II. Havas passed out with this war. Now we 


have the news associations as independent organizations, writing | 
objective news. They could not be otherwise, because they serve 


all sorts of clients. 


We have to build them up as the purveyors of real news, which — 
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has no connection with government. It is a very important thing 
to promote all over the world, if possible. 


Mr. Leicu: Let us all say that the press associations should 
be given all the encouragement that the State Department and 
anyone can give them to increase the number of customers they 
have. The fact is that these associations—AP and UP and INS— 
must carry on a commercial undertaking. At the present time, 
and in the near future, it is pretty clear that they will not reach 
these areas which can be reached by government broadcasting, 
which makes me feel that we are bound to have a dual system of 
sending news from the United States to other countries. The 
first is the regular, well-established press-association scheme, 


The Committee on World Freedom of Information, sponsored by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, on February 23, 1946, issued an official 
indorsement of the request of the United States delegation to the United Nations 
Organization for a full study of the problem of world freedom of the press. The 
committee, of which Mr. Forrest is the chairman, also issued a statement of ob- 
servations of its members on the world free press situation. It declared: 

“1. The cause of freedom of information, despite world-wide publicity and 
attention, has not been conspicuously advanced with the end of the war. 

“2. During the past three months political pressure has been exercised against 
newspapers in nations, members of the UNO, and by one device or another edi- 
tors and their newspapers have-been suppressed for opposing Government 
policies. 

“3. In some nations and areas, statesmen have evidently drawn no lessons 
from the most terrible and devastating struggle in history which was the result 
of secret diplomacy, trickery, ultra-nationalism, demagoguery and repression, 
including censorship and control of all media of public knowledge and expression, 
national and international. 

“4, While some statesmen are honest and sincere in their desire to promote 
and perpetuate freedom of the press in their respective nations, the problem is 
intricate and dependent to some extent on the attitude of others and is, there- 
fore, an international rather than a national problem. 

*e While the issue of world freedom of information is wholly supported by 

_ the United States Government, by the American press and radio and has almost 
universal approbation of American public opinion, the approach to it on the 
part of some Governments is, to say the least, apathetic. ; 

“6, Any hope of international agreements looking forward to world-wide 

freedom of information designed to prevent or erase international misunder- 
standings is now in the hands of the United Nations Organization and uniquely 

_-depends for success upon the initiative and ability of the American delegation to 

promote it” (see the New York Times, February 24, 1946, p. 33). 
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dealing with commercial agencies; the other.is a short-wave 
broadcasting system. : 

I would like to point out some things about the short-wave 
broadcasting. It is a fair thing to say that, before the war, the 
United States did not have anything that was really worth the 
name. A few companies were experimenting with it. There was 
no money in it, and it was not expanded. The government came 
along and developed, along with every other large nation of the 
earth, a big short-wave broadcasting program. 

What is to be done with it now? The government is carrying 
it, but it is not so easy to turn it over to anybody else. You may 
say that we will give the press associations the plain credit, as 
they should be given, for all the news which they furnish the 
government; but there are certain things true of short-wave 
broadcasting. One is that it has to be carried on as a unified 
operation. We do not need to go into the detail, but the engi- 
neers all agree that, as we have to compromise with other nations 
for frequencies, we will have to carry on a single pattern. The 
second thing is that there is no money in it. If it is carried on 
with anything like the size and scope that the needs of people 
elsewhere indicate it should be carried on, it means that some- 
body will have to subsidize it. 

Do the press associations want to subsidize it? Do the private 
broadcasters want to subsidize it? Can advertising pay for it? I 
should say that it is pretty well agreed that advertising cannot 
pay even in the next decade for a big program. If they cannot, 
then the government will have to subsidize it. If the government 
is subsidizing it, is the government not necessarily partially in 
the business of broadcasting of news? 


Mr. Eturipce: The way to avoid subsidy, to my mind, is for 
the press associations to make the news available to the State 
Department; to go to Congress, outline the program, and to get 
approval of the program from Congress. It is inevitable, I think, 
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that we are going to have it. The importance of it will become 
more and more obvious. I firmly believe that the course upon 
which the press associations have embarked will be the thing 
which will get us faster to government intervention in the com- 
plete broadcasting of the news than any other way. 


Mr. Leicu: Will you explain that a little more in detail? 


Mr. Eruripce: The AP and UP presently, by refusing the 
State Department information sources, have forced the State 
Department into using Reuters and INS. It is an anomaly in 
the situation that the American State Department is broadcast- 
ing news furnished it by a British organization, Reuters. An- 
other irony of the situation is that AP is selling to TASS, the 
Soviet government agency, which strains the news through its 
own propaganda and broadcasts it all over eastern Europe. AP 
also sells to Reuters, which is broadcasting the news or re- 
broadcasting it. 

There is another inconsistency in the present position. Under 
the present contract, while the AP and UP refuse to furnish 
news to the State Department, they are furnishing it to NBC 
and CBS, which are broadcasting it, under contract, abroad on 

their own short-wave programs. 

Let us suppose that all those are withdrawn, for, to be con- 
sistent, the AP and the UP will have to withdraw that news from 
NBC and CBS for foreign broadcast. Reuters, I think, will have 

- to withdraw, so that the American government will be left in the 
position where, if INS takes the same position, it will have no 
‘news to broadcast abroad. And I have no idea that the American 
government is going to be in the helpless position of being at the 
mercy of news-gathering organizations in a world-wide informa- 
tion service that is vital to the whole foreign policy of the coun- 


try. 
Mr. Forrest: Do you think that the State Department of the 
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American government will send its correspondents all over the} 
world and all over the United States to collect the news to com- 
pete with the agencies? I do not believe that. 


Mr. Eruripce: If the agencies do not want competition, this: 
is a certain way not to get it. 


Mr. Forrest: I think that this thing will work out in such a 
way that eventually we will take from the State Department the 
job of processing this news and re-writing it. The government 
can send it. Let the agencies prepare it, or let some independent 
organization prepare it. Then, let us pound it in all over the 
world that this is news which is not processed by government. || 
will go further in this world and be longer believed, in my piel 
ion, than news which comes out under the label of government. 
That is the thing which I would like to avoid. 


Hi 


Mr. Eruripce: It ought to be attributed to the source. y 
have no objection to that. 


Mr. Forrest: That is right. 


amount Sar ae competition which exists in voice brcadeasehte dl fe) 
news and in the furnishing of news through the news agencies orf 
the press agencies to the people. If your idea, Forrest, were} 


kind of source of news and that it would tend, in the long run, tof 
build up press associations rather than to compete with them. 


Mr. Forrest: You are talking about the barren areas whered 
the press association cannot operate, are you not? 


Mr. Leicu: That is right. 
Mr. Forrest: That is correct, then. I think that it would. I 4 
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would promote the press associations in those areas. I would 
like to have the State Department on these short-wave dif- 
fusions into the “barren” areas say, “This is news of the As- 
sociated Press, United Press, the International News Service fur- 
nished by them and not re-written or reprocessed by the govern- 
ment.’ Let government stay away from the news business; it 
will be suspect. | : 


Mr. Leicu: It looks as if we had a pretty large area of agree- 
ment on the short-time side. The Associated Press and the 
United Press took hasty action which does not serve the pres- 
ent purposes of sending news abroad. This service should be 
continued, at least until Congress decides on who shall carry 
on short wave. Forrest argues that the government must not 
get into the news business. 

In the long-time sense there will be large areas where some- 
body, especially until the private agencies can do it, will have 
to continue sending news through short wave. 

In back of our whole discussion is the big State Department 
program, which is telling the world about the United States by 
cooperation of public and private agencies, so that we will have 
the freest outward flow of information which is possible. 


The Rounp TaBLe, oldest educational program continuously on the air, 
is broadcast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, 
prepare a topical outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each 
speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of either the 
University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The supple- 
mentary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research 
and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the RounD 


TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What, in your opinion, is the relation between the status of the press 
and that of the promotion of democracy? Is a free press essential to} 
a peaceful world? How do you define “freedom of the press”? How is} 
it defined by other groups in the world? 


. What is the basis of the cancellation by the AP and UP of their! 
services to the State Department? What is their case for discontinu- 
ing? Do you think that it was “hasty” action? Or do you consider 
it a proper withdrawal? Discuss. 


. Outline the program as proposed by the State Department for a 
world information service. Do you favor a dual system of spreading 
news from America which would encourage private organizations to 
cover all that they can and the government to fill in the gaps in 
“barren” areas? Should the government be in the news business? 
Why or why not? 


. How can world-wide freedom of news and information best be 
achieved? Do you think that provisions should be written into the 
peace pacts? Do you support the move for such action by the United 
Nations Organization as recently introduced? Would you favor the 
establishment of some international news agency? Upon what basis? 


. How do the American news agencies collect their news? Do they) 
achieve adequate coverage? Outline the history of the great Euro- 
pean news agencies—Reuters, Havas, Wolff, and DNB? What is 
their status today? 


. What advances have been made in the techniques of communication | 
during the war? Do you think that low, uniform rates of sending 
news will be an important step toward world freedom of news? What 
is the future of short-wave radio in communication among the vari-| 
ous parts of the world? Do you think that it should be operated by | 
government? Private organizations? 


. What are the responsibilities of news collectors in a system of world- 
wide freedom of news? To what extent will accurate, complete news 
and information guide you in the decisions which you as a citizen. 
will be called upon to make on the problems of maintaining peace, 
world organization, small nations, minority groups, and the like? 
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The following letters are representative of the views expressed by they 
Rounp Tasie audience on “The World Food Crisis: What Should, 
America Do?” broadcast February 17, 1946. | 


Underline Point 


I want to underline what one of the 
speakers pointed out, and that is that 
the farmers must be helped to produce 
the food needed for our commitments 
at home and in Europe for both this 
year and 1947. The farmer’s machin- 
ery is worn threadbare, his land is im- 
poverished, and he has little if any 
more help than during the war. Thus 
there is a danger that the farmer may 
quite likely figure that, until he gets 
what he needs, he will work only for 
himself, for he is tired, confused, and 
discouraged to the point of exhaus- 
tion.—A listener from Gulfport, Mis- 


Sissippl. 
“Confusion” 


After listening to your discussion 
today on the food question, I would 
like, as a housewife, to state that 
“confusion” is a mild word for it. I 
think that government owes all of us a 
detailed statement of how much food 
is being sent to each country abroad. 
This is due to each of us as taxpayers. 
—A listener from Verona, New Fersey. 


Agree 


Iam a farmer and firmly agree with 
the speaker who said that there was a 


The People Say.... 


general expression of lack of confidenceif 
on the part of both producers and con- 
sumers. The speaker was also right 
who said that the farmer, his machin- 
ery, and his soil are all tired. A farmer, 
even though he has capital at stake, 
must still do the work, and he has kept 
up an almost unbearable pace during 
the war.—d listener from Muscatine, 
Lowa. 


Much Could Have Been 


Done 


In your broadcast on the world 
food situation, I thought that you put 
too much emphasis on the govern- | 
ment’s not being able to foresee all the | 
needs even though, at the same time, | 
you said that some of the factors were | 
unpredictable. It did not seem a fair 
analysis in light of the many things | 
which could have been done.—/4 
listener from Mount Vernon, Iowa. | 


Splendid 


Yours was a splendid Rounp 
TaBLE discussion today. I certainly 
agree that rationing should be rein- 
stated, and I would add for the fur- 
ther reason that a fairer distribution 
even in the U.S.A. would return — 4 
listener from New York, New York. 
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Are We Helping Them To 

Help Themselves? 

While listening to your program 
about an hour ago, I could not help 
but remember the numerous times 
when a Good Samaritan act has not 
even evoked a “thank you”’ from the 
less fortunate one. It made me wonder 
whether these people whom we are try- 
ing to help out with food at the present 
time are just sitting on their hands, 
waiting for someone to send them the 
things they need. Are we also empha- 
sizing to them the importance of self- 
help as much as we feel that it is im- 
portant for us to help them? We should 
try showing those nations in need how 
they can also help themselves before 
we do everything for them. 

But, be that as it may, I always 
enjoy your broadcasts—d listener 
from Beechhurst, New York. 


Let Us Learn from Failures 


I listened with much interest today 
to your discussion of the world food 
crisis. While it is water over the dam 
that the national food policy has failed 
to function as it should, has failed to 
foresee the desperate postwar need, 
and has failed to get the confidence of 
producers and consumers, it should 
not be too late to learn from and act 
upon these failures. 

We need, as was pointed out, to 
establish a long-term policy which 1s 
adequate to enable us to fulfil our duty 
toward the starving peoples of the 


world. This should be one which will 
get and maintain national confidence. 
At the time I protested against the 
removal of rationing. I feel strongly 
that rationing should be reestab- 
lished and that it should be done 
without preannouncement in order to 
prevent selfish hoarding. Rationing is 
one of the important solutions to 
proper and fair distribution. —/4 /isten- 
er from Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, 


Why Sacrifice? 


I cannot understand why we should 
sacrifice food, money, and clothing to 
people who will never stop thinking of 
world domination.—/ listener from 
Jamaica, Long Island, New York. 


Neglected a Major Item 


I listened with interest on Sunday 
to your discussion of the food crisis. 
It seems to me that you neglected to 
mention a major item hindering pros- 
pective maximum output of food, and 
that is the labor situation. One answer 
to the farmer’s hungry soil and worn- 
out machinery is found in the idleness 
of striking workers who held up the 
output of steel so greatly in demand 
for the manufacture of farm machin- 
ery. I wonder why so important a fact 
was not included. 

On the whole, however, your 
broadcast was highly interesting, and 
you are to be commended for the ca- 
pable way in which you handled the 
discussion.—4 listener from Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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